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much attention and being criticised on the one hand for 
phenomenal excellence, and on the other for what were 
termed inexcusable mannerisms and faults, was not equal 
to the artist's best work. It was very charming in concep- 
tion, but the peculiarities of the painter's technique were 
shown in an extreme degree. 

Mr. Fuller was undoubtedly an artist of a deeply poetic 
nature, whose mind was filled with ideals of grace and 
beauty which he conscientiously endeavored to give to the 
world. Those who best appreciated the artist's methods 
of treatment, went half-way into his domain of ideality to 
receive the treasures he had to give them. Of the rest of 
the world, a large portion could never understand George 
Fuller, and another portion would have to live with his 
pictures for a time before they could begin to feel the spirit 
pervading them. One, however, loving all good art for 
art's sake, fettered by no schools or traditions, and seeing 
the good that is in " impressionism " and in the most elaborate 
finish on the same day ; seeing Nature, however, above all 
masters, and appreciating the individuality that gives 
peculiar charm to another man's conscientious record of the 
impressions of nature upon his own soul, will find much 
to admire in George Fuller's works, though he may not, 
like the New York Sun, characterize him as the greatest 
American painter of the day. 

An exhibition of Mr. Fuller's works was opened in Bos- 
ton a short time before the artist's death — which occurred 
during its progress. A Memorial Exhibition of the artist's 
works will probably be held by the Boston Art Club or the 
St. Botolph Club of the same city. 
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DIRECTOR BRANDT S EUROPEAN MISSION. 

WITHIN the past few years the growth of general in- 
terest in the Fine Arts has been most remarkable 
throughout the country, and with this interest has sprung up 
means for its cultivation in many localities. At least three 
permanent art galleries have been begun in Northern cities 
during the past year, and one has been started most success- 
fully in the South through the mediumship of the Art Union. 
Another, Art Institution of great promise is now being esta- 
blished in another Southern State, and before very long al- 
most every prominent city in this country will have its Art 
Museum just as has almost every' prominent city in Europe. 
The South offers a wide field for the future of American 
art. The climatic conditions of some of our Southern 
States do not differ materially from those of certain Euro- 
pean States whence have sprung many of the greatest paint- 
ers and writers of the time ; our Southern country has as 
bright blue skies as those of Italy, and it contains much ex- 
cellent matter that is paintable and that thus far has scarce- 
ly come under the brush. ' The Southern people seem to 
have an inherent cultivation ; they love what is beautiful, 
and, when they are able to do so, surround themselves with 



elegance. If they come to take up art, they will surround 
themselves with what is best in art, and if the Southerner re- 
solves to follow art, he will follow it with earnestness. That 
there have been few Southern artists may be attributed 
mainly to the fact that there has been little or no art in the 
South to encourage the art-student. The rebellion swept 
away what had been gathered together previous to 1861, and 
since that time many of those who might have been particu- 
larly friendly to art, have found themselves without the 
means to gratify their tastes. 

A new Art Academy, with a permanent gallery of carefully 
selected works, now being established in Savannah, Ga., 
will doubtless have a great influence in the artistic develop- 
ment of the South. Some seven years ago, Miss Telfair, 
the daughter of one of the former governors of Georgia, 
died, and left, among other bequests, the old Telfair man- 
sion with its contents — comprising some works of art of 
more or less historic interest and value — together with a 
large sum of money, to the Georgia Historical Society, to 
be used in the establishment and future maintenance of an 
academy to be known as " The Telfair Academy of Arts 
and Sciences." 

For about six years Miss Telfair's testament was contest- 
ed, but a year ago the courts decided that it should stand. 
In the meanwhile, interest on the money involved had accu- 
mulated to the amount of nearly fifty thousand dollars. The 
trustees of the Fund then came to consider what active 
measures should be taken for the consummation of Miss 
Telfair's -intentions, and after some correspondence, the 
President of the Georgia Historical Society came North, 
and, at the instance of the Board, tendered the directorship 
of the new Academy to Mr. Carl L. Brandt, N. A. Mr. 
Brandt immediately went South, inspected the building at 
the disposal of the trustees, and projected the alterations 
necessary to render it adaptable for its new purposes, and 
which are now nearly completed. As director of the enter- 
prise, Mr. Brandt suggested that it would be wise to visit 
Europe to obtain casts, pictures and other suitable works of 
art for the nucleus of the Academy collections, and that 
that would be an especially favorable time to visit Europe, 
on account of the various prominent art exhibitions to be 
held during the season. The Trustees of the Society there- 
upon desired Mr. Brandt to go abroad for this purpose. 

Three great art exhibitions were held in Europe last 
Summer ; the Amsterdam Exhibition, the Munich Exhibi- 
tion and the French Salon Triennial. Mr. Brandt visited 
all of them and the principal art centres of Europe besides. 
In conversing with him concerning this mission abroad, he 
said : 

" In Amsterdam there were many pictures of great excel- 
lence, loaned by various museums, but few of importance or 
value that were offered for sale. French art was fairly well 
represented by pictures loaned by the government ; Ge - 
man art was feebly shown (with the exception of some excel- 
lent pictures by Achenbach), probably on account of the 
demands made upon their national art by the Munich Exhi- 
bition. The Japanese department, at Amsterdam, particular- 
ly interested me. Never before had I realized how far 
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Japanese art had advanced. Some of the bronzes and 
textiles were perfect marvels of beauty, and I was glad to 
secure some of them for the Southern Museum. A large 
placque which I purchased is the work of the artist Muraca- 
mi, probably the most expert of the Japanese artists of the 
present time. The design is traced in gold and silver lines 
in a metal ground (inlaid), and is most exquisitely beautiful. 
It was manufactured expressly for the Amsterdam ex- 
hibition and is unique. A fine piece of Japanese em- 
broidery which I purchased, was greatly desired by the 
Director of the South Kensington Museum, who had been 
requested by the Director of the Hermetage, of St. Peters- 
burg, to buy a few unique specimens for it from the Japa- 
nese department. 

" In Munich, I purchased a number of pictures, and a 
series of tapestry paintings which had been executed by 
Director Schraudolph, of the Stuttgart Academy, for the 
Exposition of Nuremberg, held some years ago. These 
paintings attracted considerable attention at Nuremberg, 
and the managers of the Munich exhibition were very 
glad to secure them for their exhibition. The series con- 
stitutes a frieze ten feet high, and, in its entirety, nearly two 
hundred feet long. It contains a number of figures repre- 
senting the different arts, with goddesses distributing wreaths 
of honor and fame." (" Each figure of this composition, 
says Friederich Pecht, in his letters on Die moderne Kunst 
auf der Internationalen Kunstausstellung zu Miinchen, 1883, 
" expresses the vocation assigned in so characteristic a man- 
ner, that one is astonished at the talent displayed in the 
production of this creation, so rich and elegant, and so 
correct in the character of the German Renaissance." — 
Ed.) "When the Director of the Kensington Museum, 
Sir Philip Conliffe Owen, first saw these paintings, at the 
Nuremberg Exposition, he prevailed upon Schraudolph to 
make him copies of two of them for the Museum, and sub- 
sequently induced the artist to visit Kensington to give in- 
struction to the students there in the method of producing 
the effects shown in these works, — which, at the proper 
distance, can scarcely be distinguished from superb tapestries. 
These paintings, which were placed as a frieze about the 
central hall of the German Department of the Munich Ex- 
hibition, are to be hung as a frieze in our gallery of paint- 
ings in Savannah." 

Mr. Brandt next went to Vienna, where. he ordered a 
number of statues to be cut in stone, for the ornamentation 
of the grounds about the Telfair Academy, representing 
Phidias, Raphael, Michel Angelo, Rubens and Rembrandt. 
From Vienna the Director went to Venice, Florence and 
Rome, where he was exceptionally successful in obtaining 
permission from the Vatican to have made from thirty to 
forty new moulds from the most famous sculptures in the 
collection, from which casts in plaster are now being made 
for the Telfair Gallery. This is a permission rarely granted. 
Mr. Brandt was greatly aided in his enterprise by the efforts 
of Minister W. W. Astor, who for many years has been his 
personal friend, and is the possessor of a number of his 
paintings. In Naples, were ordered a large number of 
duplicate casts from the National Museum, and, among 
others, one of the celebrated Farnese Bull, one of the 



largest sculpture groups from the antique in existence, con- 
taining seven figures, and admirably calculated for a piece 
de resistance for a gallery. And, by the way, this is the 
second copy that has been made directly from the original, 
— the first one being in the Berlin Museum. In Florence, 
some fine wood-carvings were ordered and then Mr. Brandt 
recrossed the Alps into Germany, visiting many of the 
smaller schools and museums, where paintings and other 
objects of art were purchased, as opportunity offered. In 
Berlin, he ordered a cast from the cast of the Hermes, found 
in Olympia a few years ago — (the original of which, dis- 
covered by a Prussian commission sent to make excavations, 
was retained by the government at Athens). 

Mr. Brandt then visited Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Cologne 
and Paris, making purchases here and there. In Paris he 
ordered a number of casts from the Louvre, and bought 
some fine etchings. 

In England, Mr. Brandt was fortunate in being able to 
secure casts from nearly all of the Elgin marbles. The casts 
from the frieze of the Parthenon will be arranged to form 
the frieze of the Hall of the Telfair Academy. 

Among the paintings purchased by Mr. Brandt in Europe 
were examples by Braith, Ziigel, Briitt, Oesterly, Von 
Maffi, Rondini, Kauffmann and Hacker. The picture by 
Hacker is a large canvas bought from the Liverpool Ex- 
hibition, and is the most important work of the artist thus 
far. Its subject is " Relics of the Brave " — showing an 
interior of a home, with the family gathered together, and 
the mother attempting to read a letter sent from the battle- 
field and accompanied by medals which had been won and 
worn by her dead husband. The story is told with great 
pathos. The picture was illustrated in the London Graphic, 
and the Liverpool papers editorially deplored the fact that 
it was not purchased for the Walker Gallery of that city. 

A purchase of very great importance made by Mr. 
Brandt was a collection containing nearly one thousand 
large photographs of the principal paintings in the various 
European museums. A collection of this kind is invaluable 
to the Art student and to one unable to travel abroad who 
wishes to gain some acquaintance with the contents of the 
foreign galleries. A collection of this kind should be 
possessed by every Art Academy. 

Mr. Brandt's purchases were made with economy as well 
as discretion; and without spending the total amount of 
money at his command, he bought enough to more than fill 
the present Telfair building. A plan which he considered 
some time ago will now be followed out. An addition to 
the original structure will be made, in which will be placed 
the paintings, sculptures and casts of the Academy. This 
addition will be sixty feet square and two stories high, the 
lower story to be floored with marble and to contain the 
collection of casts from the antique; the upper story to con- 
tain the collection of paintings which the institution may 
acquire. A handsome iron and marble staircase, after 
original designs, will give access both to the annex and the 
upper floor of the original structure. 

Mr. Brandt will leave New York for Savannah in a few 
weeks to further superintend the details of arrangements in 
the new Academy, and the placing of the sculptures, casts, 
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etc., as they arrive. Many of the European purchases have 
already reached Savannah. It is Mr. Brandt's idea to 
furnish instruction in the new Academy, not alone to artists, 
but to those who practise the decorative and mechanical 
arts; and to make a collection of objects relating to the arts 
of various portions of the world, which may convey practical 
ideas to architects, engravers, designers, carvers, decorators, 
' workers in textile fabrics, and,others. 

At first there will be the museum of casts and the gallery 
of pictures, which will encourage a greater taste for art in 
the community. It will be the aim to make these collections 
so interesting that they will attract visitors not only from 
the South but from other portions of the country. Savannah 
is a most charming city; its climate in winter is mild and 
pleasant, and in time it may come to be a popular winter 
resort, as its attractions are better known by the people of 
the North. The Telfair Academy under the efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. Brandt, may do much for the city and much for 
the development of the Fine Arts in the South. 

The schools will open as soon as practicable. There will 
be classes in drawing from the Antique, and, in time, from 
Life. There will be classes in painting and modeling from 
the first, and instruction will also be given in matters relat- 
ing to decorative art. Mr. Brandt has arranged to spend 
several months each winter in personally superintending 
the schools, and after they are fairly established there will 
be a number of qualified instructors for the various depart- 
ments. 



SCULPTURE. 



HAIL all to sculpture, art of graven grace ! — 
Most noble art, that calls the hidden face 
From inert matter, giving stone impress 
Of soulful attributes of loveliness ! 



Most precious art ! — to thy fair truth we owe 
Our knowledge of past ages, — what we know 
Of peoples far, their gods and worship then ; 
Their rulers, warriors, poets, noble men. 

To thee we owe our knowledge of the days 
Of sweet mythology, whose mystic maze 
Of half-veiled symbolism taught before 
Our Christian age, the God whom we adore. 

Thy forms both history and art unite, 

And poesy and letters shed their light 

First in thy footsteps, which the way prepared ■ 

For all the other arts thou since hast reared. 

THE BIRTH OF SCULPTURE. 

Coincident with Nature, Sculpture's birth ; — 

Long ages ere the time of youthful earth, 

When elements first joined hand in hand, 

'Twas Sculpture gave them form, at God's command. 

Vast emptiness ! — an unconfin£d. space 
Where human reason fails ; — alone the place 



Where God existed in His strength sublime, 
Eternal, ere the birth of fleeting Time. 

And God, the first great Sculptor, from His hand 
Evolved the heavens, the skies, the seas, the land : 
Peopled the world according to His plan, 
And in His image formed a mortal, man. 

Thus, God Himself, in His most grand design, 
Copied from Nature (His own form divine); 
Then, giving souls, immortal fruits to bear, 
Set man on earth to find instruction here. 

Man He gave powers — limited indeed, 
But yet sufficient to fulfill his need ; 
Gave He him genius, e'en to beautify 
The world with works of thought and purity. 

THE STORY OF PYGMALION. 

The Ancients had a tale of beauteous rhyme 
Brought down to us from Ovid, of a time 
When Nature oft transformed her shape and dress 
As 'twas decreed by gods and goddesses. 

There was a famous sculptor in those days, 
Pygmalion his name, — the story says — 
Who, hating women for their vices, strove 
Against all thoughts of marriage or of love. 

In sculpture only could his pure mind 

In equal purity expression find ; 

And from his standpoint of the good and true, 

He carved a maid, most beauteous to view. 

Ivory her bosom, golden was her hair, 
Her eyes cerulean blue,* her form most fair ; 
So perfectly his art disguised all art, 
The sculptor to his statue gave his heart. 

And loving blindly— as most mortals do — 

Left reason out of mind ; — he only knew 

His idol was his all, — and oft embraced 

The graceful form, and pressed the slender waist. 

His passion grew ; his soul within him burned ; 
He kissed her lips ; — the kisses unreturned 
From icy ivory, mocked his earnest love, 
And the fair statue did not deign to move. 

Pygmalion's love grows stronger even, then ; — 
'Tis madness, and he knows it, yet, again, 
He loves, and from his mind puts out the thought 
That he, from ivory, this fair maid has wrought. 

And, seeking with rich gifts to win her o'er, 
He brings her jewels, shells from every shore, 
Bright singing birds ; and flowers odorous, rare, 
He twines in garlands through her shining hair ; 



* In early times it was not unusual to color statues to represent the 
appearances of life. Frequently too, they were decorated lavishly 
with gold and precious stones. 
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